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“LA DANSE.” LITHOGRAPH BY TOULOUSE-LAU- 
TREC. THE CHARLES DEERING COLLECTION 


“AU MOULIN ROUGE” 


ISTTORS to the Art Institute are al- 

ready familiar with the strange genius 

of Toulouse-Lautrec from two paint- 
ings, “The Circus,”” presented by Joseph 
Winterbotham and “ Messalina at the Bor- 
deaux Opera” lent by Charles H. Wor- 
cester, as well as from the collection of 
remarkable lithographs given last year by 
Charles H. Glore. Recently Frederic C. 
Bartlett has secured for the Birch-Bartlett 
Collection one of the painter’s most notable 
canvases, “Au Moulin Rouge,” and it now 
hangs in Gallery 42, along with such mas- 
terpieces of modern painting as Seurat’s 
“Grande Jatte” and Van Gogh’s “ Madame 
Roulin.” 

Behind all of Lautrec’s work lies a 
particular venom which came from the fact 
that his réle in life was miscast. His 
father, a hearty Gargantuan country 


squire, had wanted a son who could share 
his vigorous existence. Henri was sickly 
and before the age of fifteen had broken 
both his legs and become a stunted cripple. 
‘The Count rode off alone and his son stayed 


behind, comforting himself as best he could 
with drawings and sketches of horses. A 
little later his mother took him to Paris and 
entered him in the studio of René Prince- 
teau. He passed through the ateliers of 
Bonnat and Cormon, in the latter coming 
across Van Gogh, who like him possessed a 
tortured and unsatisfied soul. But though 
Lautree might for the moment subscribe 
to the rigorous academic training, he was 
all this time developing a remarkable 
draughtsman’s sense, based on Goya, De- 
gas and the Japanese, which shocked Bon- 
nat to the point of remarking, “ Your 
painting is not bad but your drawing is 
simply atrocious.” 

At this Lautrec smiled wryly and went 
on drawing. Round 1885 he turned his 
back on the studios and his heritage and 
ascended to Montmartre, eager. for the 
excitement of its cafés. Nightly he 
dragged himself to the Rat Mort, to the 
Moulin de la Galette, the Souris, and most 
often, perhaps, to the Moulin Rouge. For 
fifteen years until his death in r1got, he 
lived the life of the complete déclassé in a 
sort of centrifugal existence, throwing off 
paintings, portraits, lithographs, posters 
and even song-covers, constantly designing, 
whether on canvas or paper, with terrific 
energy and undiminished power. 

The result is an astonishing fresco of 
Parisian night-life, an “infernal fairy tale” 
in which many of the same characters re- 
appear. Lautrec spared no one. “He 
loathed the crew of repulsive night birds 
that he pencilled and painted.” ‘They be- 
came his scape-goats, and perversely he de- 
lighted in exposing their squalor and 
ugliness. Nowhere is his biting mind better 
shown than in “Au Moulin Rouge,” a 
large canvas which gave him the opportu- 
nity of gathering together a number of his 
intimates. 

The scene is the old café in the Place 
Blanche, renovated in 1892 by Lautrec’s 
friend, Oller. Ina corner, near the windows 
which shimmer with the green of plate glass 
and the blurred orange of the lamps, a 
little party is seated, consisting of Edouard 
Dujardin, Paul Sescau, Maurice Guibert, 
Mlle. Nelly C. ... and the dancer la Ma- 
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carona, the last recognizable from her fa- 
mous “ psyche” of orange hair. Behind are 
Dr. Tapié de Celeyran, a cousin of the 
artist, and Lautrec himself, and staring 
after them, the dancer, Jane Avril. To 
her right, looking out of the window, is 
“La Goulue” (the Greedy One) who 
earned her name from drinking up the 
“heel-taps” left in glasses. In the right 
foreground looms the enormous powdered 
mask of May Milton, an English dancer. 

Lautrec’s skill in characterizing these 
people is like a novelist’s. He seizes on 
the eccentricities of behavior and delights 
in reporting the particular detail which 
sets one human being off from another. 
The shambling walk of Dr. Tapié, Jane 
Avril’s wide stare and May Milton’s yellow 
curls and puffy eyes are all recorded with 
an unholy accuracy. 

Lautrec had the perfect descriptive gift, 
but there was another side to his genius. 
Though he railed and joked with these 
parasites and though he mixed cocktails 
for them and gave fantastic dinners in their 
honor, in reality he was passionately de- 
voted to one thing only—his art. From his 
study of Degas and the Japanese, as well 
as from unremitting practice, he had de- 
veloped a remarkably supple and expressive 
line. That line, quick and agitated, is the 
basis of his art. Even in his work on can- 
vas he is apt to treat his linen as though 
it were paper and to draw in color rather 
than to paint. 

Here most of the figures are sketched 
onto the canvas, sometimes, as in the case 
of May Milton’s collar and sleeve, rather 
brusquely, again, in the profile of Jane 
Avril, with an incisive delicacy. Lautrec’s 
ability to do what he pleases with this 
direct, life-communicating line is further 
matched with an ability to design patterns. 
He has a tendency to see things in large 
outlines and in flat masses of color. Even 
in the black and white reproduction one 
can see how the central group, mostly 
made up of dull browns, blacks and 


VIEUX RUDE”? LITHOGRAPH BY TOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC. THE CHARLES F. GLORE COLLECTION 


purple, holds the eye because he has sur- 
rounded it with plain areas of grayer tone 
and because he has accented it with spots 
of light (usually orange or red) which play 
through the whole design giving it char- 
acter. From Oriental sources, Lautrec took 
his fondness for asymmetry, and here by 
placing the figures slightly to the left, and 
by running a railing in sharp diagonal 
across the lower corner he has further fixed 
attention in an ingenious way. 

“All my life I have done only one 
thing,” Lautrec said and in a way all his 
life had been spent in experimenting with 
a special quality of design. It is this con- 
centration which gives dignity to a life 
which, without it, would have been fan- 
tastic, disorganized and pitiful. Through 
sheer draughtsmanship, Lautrec won him- 
self a place with the great designers of the 
century, with Millet, with Daumier, and 


with his own idol, Degas. DC. KR. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF FANS IN ALLERTON WING 


fans is the current exhibition of The 

Needlework and Textile Guild in the 
Allerton Wing. The display covers sev- 
eral centuries of the art of fan-making, 
one of the earliest, a Chinese fan of the 
mandarin type being lent by Mrs. Emily 
Crane Chadbourne and belonging prob- 
ably to the seventeenth century. The 
paper mount is decorated with charming 
little figures which have faces of painted 
ivory, and are attired in robes of silk bro- 
cade; the metal sticks are delicately 
pierced, and inlaid with enamel. Another 
unusual example lent by Miss Elizabeth 
McCormick consists of a hollow ivory 
stick, a little over a foot in length, into 
which a circular fan of blue silk is rolled 
when not in use. The fan is painted with 
one hundred tiny figures, and the stick 
itself forms the handle when the fan is 
spread. The box which originally con- 
tained the fan is also on display, and on its 
black and gold lacquer ground appear 
twelve small figures apparently at a 
garden party, and they too have painted 
faces and are clad in silk brocade. 

From Italy where the custom of carrying 
fans became popular at an early date there 
is a parchment example, the gift of The An- 
tiquarian Society, the central portion show- 
ing a wheat field with farmers, and at the 
right a boat sailing before the wind, with a 
cliff and a house in the distance. The sticks 
are ivory, gold-encrusted and pierced. 

From the fourteenth century on, fans 
were employed in France where they be- 
came an indispensable part of the lady’s 
costume. Catherine de’ Medicis is said to 
have introduced the feather fan and the 
round screen fan into the French court. 
Henri III, her favorite son, used fans all 
the year round; in summer to cool his face 
from the heat, and in winter to protect 
himself from the tremendous open fires of 
the time. In the Cluny Museum in Paris is 
a parchment fan of cut-work which be- 
longed to Henri, and which was probably 
cut by him. This type of decoration (called 
décou pé) was of Italian origin and probably 


of some fifty-five 


came in with Catherine’s foreign fashions. 
In the present exhibition there is a six- 
teenth century fan of this type, lent by 
Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne, with simple 
ivory sticks but with guards richly carved 
with figures. One of the French fans is 
lent by Mrs. John Alden Carpenter. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, when 
decoration reached excess in every field, 
fans grew large and magnificent until the 
time of Madame de Maintenon, when they 
became smaller and more modest. Of this 
period are the curious “Lorgnette” fans, 
which were equipped with a small spy- 
glass set in the chief stick of the fan, either 
at the rivet or at the top of the mount. 
Made of ivory, bone or horn, they were 
usually brisé, that is without a mount, the 
sticks being held together with a narrow 
ribbon. A wit of the period remarked, 
“When women were timid and blushed 
they carried large fans, but now since 
they blush no longer, and do not choose 
to hide their faces, they carry  micro- 
scopic fans.” These are lent by Miss 
Elizabeth McCormick. ‘The painted fan 
became very popular during the reigns of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV, and pastoral 
scenes, wreaths of flowers, bow-knots and 
cupids were among the favorite types of its 
decoration. Many famous artists of the 
period spent their efforts on fans, and La 
Pompadour had several charming exam- 
ples signed by Fragonard and Watteau. 

During the time of Louis XVI, the senti- 
mental scenes were supplanted by pictorial 
designs, and even by current events. In 
the exhibition there is one painted fan of 
shell, lent by Miss Elizabeth McCormick, 
showing balloons rising from the country- 
side, while the inhabitants stand about in 
small groups watching the event. 

After the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, many French fan-makers moved 
to England, and their influence was im- 
mediately felt in the local industry. 
Typical of the later period in England, 
are two of thread lace, mounted on sticks of 
tortoise-shell, lent by Mrs. Charles L. Hutch- 
inson and Mrs. William Page. G. R.S. 
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BRISE FAN AND PAINTED FAN, FRENCH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. GIFT OF MISS ELIZABETH McCORMICK, 
pu p£couPE FAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. GIFT OF MRS. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE 
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VIEW OF NEW JAPANESE GALLERY SHOWING PAINTED SCREENS AND SCULPTURED 
AMIDA BUDDHA AND AT THE RIGHT, A BROCADED NO ROBE 


THE NEW JAPANESE GALLERY 


In Gallery H4 a new arrangement of 
many of the Japanese objects shown in 
former years in the Institute, together with 
several acquisitions recently added to the 
Oriental Collections, is to be seen on 
Hutchinson Terrace. While the Institute 
is most fortunate in having one of the 
world’s great collections of Japanese prints, 
that which bears the name of Clarence 
Buckingham, it is very limited in its gen- 
eral collection of the other arts of Japan. 
This may be accounted for in a great 
measure by the fact that, for generations, 
Japanese collectors have appreciated the 
sculpture, paintings and textiles of their 
own country and consequently very few 
examples of rare quality have been al- 
lowed to leave Japan. For a short period, 
when the country first opened her doors to 
the outside world, before a law was passed 
requiring the registration of all important 
objects as national treasures, many great 
examples of art did come out of the country 


and a large number of these are located in 
the United States in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston and in the Freer Gallery in 
Washington. Our own collection as yet is 
small. 

Several of the so-called minor arts are 
represented here, however, through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. 
Nickerson, who in .1900 presented to the 
Institute their collection of lacquered ob- 
jects, pottery and porcelain and metal work 
—particularly the mounts used on the 
Japanese sword. A Buddhist shrine used 
for family worship and dating from the 
early eighteenth century demonstrates the 
masterful and painstaking woodcarving of 
the Japanese craftsman and is always of 
interest to the visitors in the Japanese 
gallery. A sculptured figure of Yakushi 
Nyorai, the Buddha of healing, is also part 
of the Nickerson Collection and is a typical 
example of the ancient sculpture of Japan. 
It dates from the Konin Period, 810-824 A.p. 
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Martin A. Ryerson has presented two 
cases of Japanese pottery, typical examples 
of the rather somber but interesting ware 
used in the tea ceremony so beloved by 
the Japanese. A collection of forty-eight 
inro is the gift of Mrs. George T. Smith. 
These small cases used for the carrying of 
seals or medicine are fascinating examples 
of the dextrous art of the lacquerer and 
carver. In this group almost every type of 
lacquering is represented: the polished 
black surface with designs in gold relief, 
the various gold grounds either powdered 
or sprinkled with cut metal called kirikane, 
and also the cinnabar carved lacquer im- 
ported from China and generally decorated 
in Chinese fashion. The designs on the 
inro as well as on the toggle or netsuke, by 
which they were suspended from the belt, 
furnish a never-ending field of study ir. 
folk-lore and history. 

At the entrance of the room there will 
be noticed a sculptured figure of Amida 
Buddha carved from wood and dating 
from the Kamakura period which extended 
from 1192 to 1333 A.D., a period in which 
much of the finest Japanese sculpture was 
made. This statue, lent to the Institute, 
lends a calm dignity to the room as it 
stands centered between two folding 
screens with gold background on which are 
painted in colors, autumn flowers and 
grasses. The screens are recent gifts of 
Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne. They are 
of the school of Sotatsu and bear a seal 
strongly resembling that of the seventeenth 
century painter Sdsetsu as it is reproduced 
in Nikon Gwaka Jiten, Professor Sawada’s 
dictionary of Japanese painters. Very little 
is known about this artist. Some accounts 
speak of him as a son of Sotatsu and others 
report him as a pupil of Korin; at any rate, 
though less forceful than either of the two 
great master decorators, his work is elegant 
and pleasing and it is not at all unlikely 
that our screens are from his hand. Mrs. 
Chadbourne has also presented a kakemono 
of a standing woman by Katsukawa Shun- 
shd, done in the later period of the artist’s 
life. It is interesting when compared to 
another painting by the same artist which 
was added to the Buckingham Collection 


last year together 
with an exception- 
ally fine painting 
by Hosoda Eishi.! 
The only other 
paintings which are 
on exhibition are 
three small paint- 
ings* of the Tosa 
school, the gift of 
Martin A. Ryer- 
son, representing 
scenes taken from 
old court life as 
told in the roman- 
tic tale, The Genji 


Monogatari. 
For centuries, INRO. GIFT OF 
Japan has been MRS. GEORGE T. SMITH 


producing some of 
the most beautiful textiles in the world. 
Most sumptuous in color combination and 
the rich use of metallic threads are the 
priest-robes, or kesa, the woman’s sash or 
obi, and particularly the kimono which 
are worn in the classic drama called the 
No. Of the priest-robes the Institute al- 
ready possesses a small number, some of 
which are on exhibit. Three of our obi are 
also hung in the gallery and furnish ex- 
cellent examples of beautiful design and 
hand-weaving in which the Japanese excel. 
The obi were given last year by The 
Orientals.’ 

For several months we have exhibited 
part of a famous collection of Nd robes 
which has been on 
loan. The Insti- 
tute is now indeed 
fortunate to be able 
to count among its 
permanent posses- 
sions some of these 
important textiles 
which have been 


‘Published in the 
BULLETIN xxii (1928) 
Pp. 4. 

2 BULLETIN xx (19- 
26), pp. 120-121. 
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presented by the following friends: Robert 
Allerton, Frank G. Logan, Mrs. Joseph 
Valentine, Mrs. Charles H. Worcester and 
Alfred Hamill. red satin robe 
painted in gold lacquer in a design of over- 
lapping waves set above a checkered pat- 
tern illustrates the technique called surihakw. 
A pair of white trousers with gold plum blos- 
soms on waves, and a white gauze coat with 
gold geranium vines are delicate but strik- 
ing patterns; and a purple gauze coat with 
bold lotus in a variety of soft colors typifies 
the handsome designs used in the nineteenth 
century. The three last mentioned are all 
hand-weavings with the gold designs 
wrought in threads or in the pure gold foil 
pasted to the mulberry bark and woven in 
tiny strips into the material. The most 
important of all of the kimono is that given 
by Mrs. Worcester; it is much older than 
any of the others and is a masterpiece of 
embroidery. ‘The taffeta ground was orig- 
inally painted in gold, which has _ been 
brushed away in the years intervening since 
the late sixteenth century, when the robe 
was made. The colors have faded slightly 
giving it the appearance of an old illumi- 
nated manuscript, but each of the diamond- 
shaped panels enclosing an embroidered 
landscape motif is worthy of detailed study 
and will be dealt with fully in a later article. 
H. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE James Nelson Raymond Public 

School and Children’s Lecture Fund 

has been generously augmented by a 
gift of $2,000.00 made by Mrs. Anna Louise 
Raymond to supplement the $2,000.00 
already given by her for the 1929 lectures. 
The lectures under this foundation, all 
given by Dudley Crafts Watson, are 
divided into two main divisions: those 
offered at the Institute and those pre- 
sented in the public schools. At the In- 
stitute three groups benefit—the children 
of members and two groups chosen because 
of their special interest in and fitness for 
art study by the public school principals. 
The second division, important and far- 
reaching in its effects, is the branch main- 


tained in the public schools, where Mr. 
Watson speaks before general assemblies 
and special classes. 68,134 young people 
heard lectures under.the Raymond Fund 
during the year 1928. 


WILLIAM McCALLIN McKEE 


The Art Institure records with sorrow the 
death of William MecCallin McKee, Curator 
of Prints, one of its most devoted and indis- 
pensable staff-members. Mr. McKee came 
to the Institute seven years ago from the 
Cleveland Museum where he had served as 
Librarian and Curator of Prints, and in 
that short time the department has grown 
tremendously in size and importance. 

Not only was Mr. McKee’s enthusiasm 
in his subject profound but he had the rare 
quality of communicating that enthusiasm 
to others. It was through his efforts that 
the Print and Drawing Club came into 
existence and that more and more of the 
members became interested in collecting 
prints and drawings. Under his adminis- 
tration the department received many 
important gifts, among them the collection 
of “Little Masters” from Mr. and Mrs. 


Potter Palmer, the remarkable group of 


Eighteenth Century Color Prints, the 
Charles F. Glore Collection of Lithographs 
by Toulouse-Lautrec and, most important 
in scope, the magnificent Charles Deering 
Collection of some five thousand etchings, 
engravings and lithographs and old masters’ 
drawings. 

The following resolution has been passed 
by the Trustees: “ He will be mourned by the 
host of friends he has made in all walks of life 
and in all parts of the city, but by none more 
sincerely and more deeply than those with 
whom he was associated in the Institute. 
He brought to his task an enthusiasm and 
a sincere kindliness which not only won 
the affection of his associates, but made a 
large circle of friends for his Department 
and for the Institute. His daily life was a 
succession of kindly deeds. Clean of heart, 
witty, with a charm of personality vouch- 
safed to few, his passing will leave a gap 
that cannot be filled, and he will be mourned 
in no perfunctory way.” 
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: GIFTS AND LOANS 
ORIENTAL ART 


Girrs 
*Chinese ceiling fresco (fragment). Miss Carolyn Wicker. 
*Japanese print by Kitano Tsunetomi. Mr. Yamagishi. 
*Japanese print by Suga Tateshiko. /fred E. Hamill. 
*Persian bowl. Anonymous. 
*Persian bowl, gombroon ware. Arthur Upham Pope. 


Loans 
pottery ox cart. [Jerbert J. Devine. 
52 Kast Indian water colors. American Federation of Arts. 


PRINT BY 
SUGA TATESHIKO 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


LOANS 
English caricatures. Ernest Byfeld, Thomas F. Furness and C. J. Hambleton. 
6 mezzotints by Earlom after Hogarth. M. Knoedler & Co. 
3 mezzotints after Hogarth. (Gal. 13). A. Ackermann & Son. 
3 etchings by Corot. (Gal. 14). The Albert Roullier Art Galleries. 


PAINTINGS 
Girrs 
* “Dover Harbor,” water color by John Gendall. Walter Wolf. 
* “Charles L. Hutchinson (portrait),”” by Louis Betts. Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
Girrs 
Original woodblock and print by Lepére. Frank G. Logan. (Gal. r). 
*Wood-carving of “The Ragpicker,” by Carl Hallsthammar. Miss Lena 
McCauley. 
Loans 
21 illustrated books. Mandel Bros. 
25 illustrated books. Kroch’s Book Store. 
2 pieces of wood batik. Mrs. Mason Bross. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 
Girt 
*Pair of English Victorian Vases. Robert Allerton. 


RYERSON LIBRARY VICTORIAN VASE 
(December, 1928) 
104 vols., including 17 gifts. General art and archaeology 32; Painting 19; Sculpture 2; Graphic 
arts 12; Design and applied arts 10; Miscellaneous 7; Theater 1; Japanese books 21. 
*Not yet placed on exhibition. 


EXHIBITIONS 


December 1-March 1—Prints by Albrecht Diirer from the Potter Palmer Collection. 
Gallery 17. Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. Prints by Martin 
Schongauer, Lucas Van Leyden, Israhel Van Meckenem and Matthiius Zasinger from 
the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 18. Prints by Camille Corot. Gallery 14. 

January 16—-February 18—Valentines from the Hodge Collection. The Children’s Museum. 

January 1~March 1—Japanese Prints by Suzuki Harunobu from the Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection. Gallery 11/5. 

February 7-March 1o—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vi- 
cinity. Galleries Gs1-G61. International Exhibition of Etchings under the Auspices 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. 

February 20-April 15—Children’s Oriental Exhibit, The Children’s Museum. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7 P.M. 

Fesruary 4—Georgian and Early American Furniture, Charles J. Walker. (Courtesy of Ruth 
Benton Lincoln “Fair Oaks” Glencoe.) 11—Rugs. (Courtesy of O. W. Richardson 
and Company.) 18—Mirrors. (Courtesy of Marshall Field and Company.) 25— 
Lighting Fixtures. (Courtesy of Almco Galleries.) 

Marcu 4—China and Glass. 11—Silver and Linens. 18—Tin and Pewter. 25—Brass, 
Iron, and Copper. 


GALLERY TALKS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 To 1:15 P.M., Mr. 
3:45 TO 4:30 p.M., Miss Marcaret Davis, Assistant To Mr. Watson 


— 
~ 


Fresruary 5—Tiepolo. 12—Hobbema. 19—J. M. W. Turner. 26—Puvis de Chavannes. 
Marcu s—Corot. 12—Millet. t9—Monet. 26—Manet. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 


Fresruary 1—Modern Drawings of the Head. 8—Modern Drawings of the Figure. 15 —Essen- 
tials of Anatomy. 22—Essentials of Perspective. 

Marcu 1—Window Drawing. 8—Modern Drawing of Architecture. 15—The Figure in Re- 
pose. 22—The Figure in Action. 29—The Figure to Music. 


D. GALLERY TALKS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Fripays, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M., REPEATED AT 7 P.M. 


Fesruary 1—Valentines from the Hodge Collection. 8—15—22—Thirty-third Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 


E. THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART 
Fripays, 2:30 P.M. 


Fesruary 1—Futurism. 8—Expressionism. 15—Pictures by Amateurs. 22—Pictures by 
Children. 
Marcu 1— Modern Drawing and Etching. 8—Modern Sculpture. 15—Modern Architecture. 
29—Young American Painters. 
F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:30 P.M. 
Fesruary 9—Modern Sculptors. 16—Modeling. 23—Wood Sculptors. 
Marcu 2—Whittling. 9—Japanese Prints. 16—Linoleum Cuts. 23—Batiks, Javanese and 
Modern. 30—Tie-Dye. 


THE SCAMMON LECTURES 


The Scammon Lectures for 1929, six lectures on the topic “Lithography: An Art and 
a Process” will be given by Bolton Brown of Woodstock, one of the most distinguished 
lithographers of today and the teacher of George Bellows. The lectures will be given in 
Fullerton Hall at 2:30 p.m. on the dates and subjects listed below: 
Marcu 
5 “The Chemistry and Physics of Lithography put into English.” 
7 “Why Lithography is a Good Thing.” 
12 “What Senefelder Did.” 
14 “Golden Age of Lithography.” 
19 “My Ten Years in Lithography.” 
21 “Whistler, Pennell, Bellows—and the Future.” 
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TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 
5—Lecture: ‘The Baroque in Germany.” Hardinge Scholle, Director, Museum 
of the City of New York. 
12—Lecture: “The Cottage Gardens of England.” May Elliott Hobbs, Kelmscott, 
Oxfordshire, England. 
19 —Lecture: “Modern Romantic Painting.” Professor Alfred V. Churchill, Direc- 
tor, Smith College Museum of Art. 
26—Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 
ductor. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
FULLERTON HALL 


Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 

Lectures on “ French Sculpture” will be given by Lorado Taft on the following Sundays 
at 5:30 0’clock: February 3-10-17~24. Admission free. 

The Cafeteria will be open on these Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES 


The following lectures offered during February are open to anyone upon payment of five dollars 
for twelve lectures. 

AN APPROACH TO MODERN ART. Monpays ar 11:00. Miss Parker. Color. Delacroix. 

Courbet and Manet. The Impressionists. 

GREAT LEADERS AND THE ART OF THEIR TIMES. Wepnespays at it:o0. Miss Macken- 
sie. Louis XIV., and Mme. de Maintenon. Louis XV. Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. Na- 
poleon and Josephine. 

ART CENTERS OF EUROPE. Tuurspays ar it:oo. Miss Parker. The architecture, sculpture 
and paintings in Florence. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Tuurspays ar 2:30. 
Miss Mackenzie. Italian paintings in the Art Institute. The Pisani. Jacopo della Quercia and 
Ghiberti. Donatello. 

lrHE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Tuurspays at 7:00. Miss Upton. Informal gallery 
talks on the exhibits. 

TWELVE GREAT MASTERS OF PAINTING. Fripays ar tt:o0o. Miss Parker. Rubens. 
Rembrandt. Diirer. Holbein. 

ART OF FAMOUS KINGS AND PRINCES. Sarurpays at g:20. Miss Mackenzie. What 
some of the famous kings and princes did for architecture, painting and sculpture. Free to all 
children. 

SKETCH CLASSES FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Drawing and painting from a costumed model 
for those who would like to try their skill. There is a special fee for these classes. Turspays at 
10:15. Mrs. Stevens, Instructor. Fripays at 1:30. Miss Iyde, Instructor. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day from 11 to 4:45 0’clock. he Tea Room serves table 
d@héte and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45 
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NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


Joun BurNnuHamM 


Mrs. Cuarces Netcuer 


NEW GOVERNING MEMBER 


Cuester A. Cook 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, DECEMBER, 1928 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of ad- 
dress to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Mrs. Berry W. Allen 
Mrs. Wilmore Alloway 
Miss Audrey Arnett 
Mrs. Henry C. Bach 
Mrs. Gallus J. Bader 
Shreve Cowles Badger 
Robert G. Ball 

Mrs. Hayden S. Barnard 
Fred R. Barraclough 
Herman Bartholomay 
Mrs. John R. Bensley 
Mrs. W. L. Bignall 

W. R. Bimson 

Ernest L. Blume 

Mrs. M. C. Brandstetter 
Mrs. O. L. Broline 

Mrs. William S. Brons 
Charles B. Burt 

Mrs. Frank V. Busch 

E. T. Camenisch 

Mrs. Iris G. S. Chon 
Miss Marie Claussenius 
Mrs. John Denney 
Lauren Jay Drake 

Fred Ehrlich 

Dr. Grace B. Fickensher 
Miss Elizabeth G. Finkler 
William J. Foell 

William S. Gazlay 


Robert Goldschmidt 

Wilbur A. Gorman 

Mrs. J. Roberts Hann 

Mrs. Norman Wadsworth 
Harris 

Miss Ethel A. Henning 

Mrs. Freeman L. Hess 

Miss Harriette E. Hills 

Mrs. J. H. Hummel 

Mrs. Hillel T. Irving 

Mrs. Henry Isaacs 

Mrs. Sarah Thornton Jennings 

Mrs. Thomas A. Lamond 

David Levinson 

Mrs. William L. Lomax 

Harry J. Lord 

Mrs. Samuel Lustgarten 

Mrs. I. L. Marienthal 

Elmer C. Maywald 

Dr. Franklin C. McLean 

Mrs. Joseph H. McNabb 

Mrs. Martha H. Mettenet 

Mrs. Mary Pullen Mooney 

Mrs. Harry R. Moore 

Mrs. Warren G. Moore 

Miss Lucille A. Morency 

Miss Madeleine J. Newell 

Lester J. Norris 

Mrs. George Olmsted 

Miss B. C. O’Neill 


DETAIL OF PAINTED CHINESE FAN 


GIFT OF MISS ELIZABETH McCORMICK 


Mrs. Stanton Palmer 
Mrs. Joseph Peschel 
Miss Doris Plapp 
Richard Powers 

Mrs. Christian Pries 
Mrs. J. J. Reynolds 
Mrs. Joseph S. Royal 
C. G. Sagerstrom 

Dr. Theodore Schaps 
Mrs. M. J. Schiavoni 
Matthew W. Schneider 
Charles F. Selber 

Dr. Frank H. Seubold 
Mrs. Margaret S. Shedd 
Mrs. John Z. Silbert © 
Mrs. Charles F. Snyder 
Mrs. Lloyd R. Steere 
Samuel G. Stephenson 
Mrs. William E. Swift 
Mrs. Frederick A. Thulin 
Mrs. James H. Topping 
Mrs. Franklin Waidner 
Mrs. Roscoe S. Watts 
Thomas G. Wheelock 
Mrs. Sylvester E. Wilson 
Charles A. Winston 
Leander L. Winters 
Felix Wolff 

H. B. Wyeth 
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